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telling and showing; questioning and developing methods; the method of discovery; 
methods in moral education; and finally, teaching pupils how to study. 

In the section on the results of education, he discusses the effects of both formal 
and informal education, showing that the effect is individual and transitory, not 
affecting the heredity-bearing germ-plasm. Thorndike's methods of measuring 
writing and composition, and the methods of Rice, Stone, and Courtis are presented 
to illustrate accurate methods of measuring educational results. 

The final section of the book is devoted to a consideration of the general status of 
education in the United States at the present time: the student body, age and number 
at the various levels of progress, length of training, retardation, elimination, selective 
screening of the mass, and ratings; the teaching body, sex, quality and quantity of 
training, experience, salaries, and public esteem; the organization of the curriculum 
of the various grades and classes of schools; and finally, the fiscal aspects of American 
education. 

All these matters are covered within the space of 281 pages. The well-informed 
specialist when he would write a general treatise is so overconscious of each of the 
multitudinous details which every teacher must know that he simply cannot persuade 
himself to leave any of them out, even though this is necessary for showing the broad 
fundamental aspects in heavy outline. The result reminds one of those ancient 
etchings of landscapes in which leaf is separated from leaf as clearly as tree is separated 
from tree. General proportion demands restraint in the use of details, and inequalities 
in emphasis. 

The book appears to be meant for education within a social vacuum. The 
tremendous significance of modern social movements for education, their bearing upon 
educational purposes and aims, upon the raw material of education, upon differ- 
entiation in the work, upon the reorganization of the studies and the textbooks, upon 
the vital training of teachers before and during service, and upon standards of measur- 
ing results, appear to be so negligible as scarcely to require mention. A beginner's 
book that does not portray the fundamental social relationships of education in clear, 
strong outline is sure to work harm by giving a false initial impression of the place and 
purpose of education in the general human economy. The first general impression 
should, it would seem, furnish all the central nuclei about which all later ideas in the 
field might be associated. It should furnish the ground-plan that is never to be 
changed in the genesis of one's professional mental content. In this ground-plan, 
certainly the social relationships must not be slighted or omitted. 

J. F. Bobbitt 

An Elementary English Grammar. By Alma Blount and Clark S. Northup. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1012. Pp. xi+264. 12 mo. 60 cents. 

The authors of An Elementary English Grammar, Alma Blount, of the Michigan 
State Normal College, and Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University, have succeeded 
as well as anyone before them in accomplishing the important feat of writing an inter- 
esting and scholarly grammar. To single out matters for specific praise in this book 
is easy. In the maze of grammatical terminology the authors have threaded their 
way circumspectly. There are only a few terms to cavil at. In the exercises given, 
the material is extraordinarily simple, direct, and vital. Pupils working through the 
exercises under the guidance of even uninspired teachers having no love for grammar 
would surely understand the fundamentals on completing the book. The "additional 
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sentences for practice" here and there in the book are uplifting in tone and free from 
difficult syntactical puzzles; many of the sentences are from writers like Emerson, 
Wordsworth, Hawthorne, Holmes, and Lowell, with the author's name appended 
to the quotation. The definitions are crisp, and on the whole clear and accurate; 
they are worked up to by easy sentences. In fact, the inductive method followed by 
the authors is worthy of particular praise. 

Some details of the book must be criticized adversely. The authors would have 
done well to use the terms regular and irregular for verbs instead of weak and strong. 
Gender is preferable to sex-reference. The term verb, with modifiers and complements, 
would do away with the awkward though common phraseology of predicate, simple 
and complete. The term direct object, chosen by the authors as an equivalent, appears 
preferable to object complement, the term selected. The conjugation of the verb See is 
rather eccentric on pp. 248-50. The division is into the groups present stem, past 
stem, tense phrases, progressive phrases, modal phrases, modal progressive phrases, 
Jo-phrases, verbal phrases, passive tense-phrases, passive progressive phrases, passive 
modal phrases, and passive verbal phrases. This arrangement is unfortunate in a 
book the general spirit of which is conservative. 

Regarding the main order of items in the book there is bound to be difference of 
opinion. Here is the order chosen by the authors: I, The Sentence and the Parts of 
Speech; II, Predicate Complements; III, The Inflection of Nouns; IV, Phrases and 
Various Uses of Nouns and Pronouns; V, Compound and Complex Sentences; VI, 
Classes and Inflections of Pronouns; VII, Classes and Inflections of Adjectives and 
Adverbs; VIII, The Inflection of Verbs; IX, Verbals; X, Verb-Phrases; XI, Some 
Questions of Usage. Have teachers in general found this order or some other order 

the satisfactory one in English Grammar classes ? 

Charles Robert Gaston 
Richmond Hill 
New York City 

School Agriculture with Experiments and Exercises. By Mrt,o N. Wood, 
Principal, High School, Pittsville, Wisconsin. New York: Orange Judd 
Co., 191 2. Pp. xv+339. 

School Agriculture is intended for use as a textbook in rural and graded schools. 
The materials of the book are the same as those presented in several recent texts in 
agriculture, and perhaps three things may distinguish this book from others. There 
is a good balance in the use of the different fields of science that compose agriculture, 
there being a fair representation each of soil studies, plant studies, horticulture, 
animal husbandry, and rural economics. The extreme simplicity of presentation 
makes the book readable to an elementary student. This simplicity is sometimes 
secured at the expense of a brevity which may do injustice to facts, as, for example, 
when the idea is given that starch is practically the only product of the work of green 
plants. The illustrations are abundant, and some of them are designed to present 
to the student the very best type of plant or animal, to the end that good standards 
may be established. The book unifies about country life the various facts and experi- 
ments, and evinces less evidence of being made up of unorganized extracts from various 
sciences than is usual in texts in agriculture. It is not stated whether the particular 
plans for presentation as included in this book have been tried in the kind of situations 

to which the book is dedicated. 

Otis W. Caldwell 



